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THE ALDINE. 



PINK AND PURPLE, 

Pink and purple, arching over 
Meadow-slopes thick set with clover 
Pink and purple and blue together — 
O the perfect summer weather ! 
O the corn, with green leaves gleaming! 
O the roses deep in dreaming ! 
Wherefore, darling, dost thou tarry ? 
Come and bind the spell of faery ! 

Pink and piirple slowly fading. 
Fainter colors intershading — 
Hid in dusk, the insect chorus. 
Tells that night is falling o'er us. 
In the east a star is burning — 
Signal, dear, of thy returning ; 
And the baby's eyes are weary : 
Come and bind the spell of faery ! 

Pinlc and purple gone together, 

O the perfect summer weather ! 

O the dark blue, arching over 

Meadow slopes, thick set with clover ! 

O the ceaseless insect-droning ! 

O the tender baby-croOning ! 

And the love that does not tarry, 

Making all a world of faery. — M. P. Bulls. 



LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN. 

" O DEAR ! how disagreeable it is to be ugly ! " said 
a little boy five years old, as, standing upon a chair 
in front of- the mirror, and holding a brush . in his 
hand,, he took from a pot of pomade near him, enor- 
mous quantities, which he put upon his crimpy black 
locks, and tried with the brush to make them lie 
smooth and to give them a lustre. " O dear ! it is 
very disagreeable to be ugly — especially when one 
is the eldest son of M. Beethoven, the first tenor of 
the Electoral Chapel of Cologne ! I suppose I shall 
have to sing one day in the chapel, and then I shall 
hear all the ladies exclaim, ' Isn't he ugly? ' There ! 
I have used quantities of pomade, but this hair will 
never lie smooth like that of Charles and John — 
never. Ah ! how lucky my brothers are to be blonde 
and pretty! Wretched mop of crimpy hair! Ah, 
see how it rises up — obstinate ! It is very fatiguing 
to be ugly ! If I was pretty I should have been ready 
an hour ago, and I bet — O, I bet that after all the 
trouble I have taken Leonore will not be pleased. 
Because she is two years older than I am — because 
she is seven years old, she thinks she is permitted 
to do any thing ! But I know very well what I shall 
do — I will beat her so much — so much — and so 
much — that she will finish by loving me ! " 

" A pretty way to make oneself loved, Louis ! " said 
a young woman, appearing at the door of the room. 

" Well, mamma, it is as good a way as any other," 
replied Louis, brushing away furiously at his hair. 

•' And who are you proposing to treat in this cour- 
teous manner?" 

" Leonore," said Louis. . • 

" Leonore ? The niece of the Elector of Cologne ? " 
asked the young woman. 

" Herself," answered the little boy. 

"And why, my child?" 

" Because she doesn't love me," replied the little 
one without hesitation. 

"And you hope to make her love you — " 

" By beating her ? Yes ! " said Louis, finishing the 
sentence for his mother. 

" Ta-ta-ta ! But what are you doing perched upon 
that chair?" asked his mother, seeing for the first 
time the occupation of her son. 

" I am only making myself beautiful," said Ludwig, 
without moving. 

At these words, two children, one of three and the 
other four years of age, who had just come into the 
room, laughed out so loud and merrily that the tears 
came to the eyes of Louis. 

" Laugh, laugh," cried he angrily, " laugh, John, and 
you too, Charles, laugh away ! Is it my fault if I am 
ugly, brown and crimpy-headed? If I am not white 
and red and blonde like you, is it my fault ? " 

"No, my poor Louis," said the young mother, 
who reproached herself for laughing, and wished by 
a sweet caress to efface the unhappy impression pro- 
duced upon her son. "No; besides, you are not 
ugly when you are good." 

" Yes, I am ugly ; I know it ! " said Louis, crying. 
" It is that that makes me cry, and when I cry I am 
uglier still. I knowit — nobody loves me." 

At this moment M. Beethoven appeared at the door 
of the room — but the better to understand what 
follows, it is necessary to draw the mental and phy- 
sical portrait of this tenor, also that of his wife. 



M. Beethoven was a man about fifty years of age, 
generally called a handsome man ; that is to say, he 
was large and strong, full face, fine color, round, 
frank eyes, an insignificant nose, large mouth, beau- 
tiful teeth, dimpled chin, of a cold aspect and hard 
expression. Like all Germans, he spoke seldom. 
Generally, one listens with attention to those who are 
endowed with this discreet reserve. A man who is 
not prodigal of his words, who speaks only after 
reflection, does not ordinarily permit a reply — seldom 
provokes, one. 

To a man of this kind, silent and arbitrary, such a 
wife as he had was a necessity: good, simple, nat- 
urally submissive, so much so that since their union 
(they had already been married seven years) a cross' 
word had never been exchanged in their household. 
This example had influenced the children. Accus- 
tomed as they were to see their mother obey a sign 
from her husband, the idea never occurred to them 
that they could do differently. When the head of 
the family had spoken, all was said ; as to the rest, 
Madame Beethoven being much younger than her 
husband, at this time only twenty-five years old, her 
submission could pass for deference. 

"Is every one ready?" said M. Beethoven, appear- 
ing at the door. 

"Yes, my friend!" "Yes, papa !" answered the 
mother and children at the same time, with the con- 
strained movement which showed the reverence in- 
spired by the head of the family. 

" Everybody?" he asked again. 

"Everybody." This time the mother only an- 
swered. 

"Then let us be going," said M. Beethoven, ofifering 
his arm to his wife. 

The evening was magnificent, and though the 
autumn was drawing to a close, the cold had not yet 
been felt. The house of M. Beethoven was situated 
on the left bank of that majestic river, the Rhine, 
which traverses so many villages and cities, and in 
whose waters are reflected so many mountains and 
chateaux. 

Strolling along its flowery and perfumed banks, 
they reached the residence of the Archduke Maximil- 
ian of Austria, to whom the Electoral crown had 
descended. 

It was to this residence that the little party were 
going. John and Charles, holding each other's hands, 
walked in front; .M. and Madame Beethoven came 
next ; Louis followed afar off There was no conver- 
sation for a long time, until the young mother tried, 
with the charming timidity of a submissive wife, to 
enter into conversation with her husband. 

"See, my friend, how happy John and Charles 
are," she said, directing' his attention to the two 
younger children, gamboling and playing in front of 
them. 

"Yes," replied M. Beethoven, without showing any 
emotion. 

"They are so happy to go to see Mademoiselle 
Simrok, and to eat cream, and to have a run in the 
beautiful park of the Elector. Mademoiselle Simrok' 
has a good place of it — do you know that ? " 

" Very good," said M. Beethoven in the same tone. 

"It is true that for a poor old lady ^because 
Dorothee is old and poor," resolutely continued Mad- 
ame Beethoven, "to live in a beautiful chateau, and 
to have plenty of servants at one's command without 
having to pay them ; in fact, to be the housekeeper 
of the Elector is very fine, is it not?" 

"Yes," answered always the tenor of the chapel. 

"Where is Ludwig?" asked Madame Beethoven, 
looking around uneasily. 

" Louis ? " asked John. " He stopped under a tree 
to talk to the birds." 

" Louis ! " called M. Beethoven. 

At this loud, strong voice, which was heard at a 
long distance, Louis suddenly showed his brown, 
crimpy head above a cluster of bulrushes on the 
bank of the river, and at sight of his parents, hid 
something that he held in his hand behind him. 

"Where have you been, Louis?" said his mother 
in a chiding tone. 

" There, mamma ! " said Louis, turning red and 
pointing to the river. 

"And what were you doing there?" asked his 
mother. 

"Nothing; that is, I was only listening — " 

"What?" interrupted M. Beethoven, who liked 
neither long conversations nor tardy answers. 

"I was listening to the noise of the river," said 
Louis, with lowered eyes. 

" Is there nothing more interesting to be seen than 



the noise of the river, that you hide yourself in the 
bulrushes and trouble your father and me? Walk 
in front with your brothers." 

Louis obeyed ; but in obeying, the hand which was 
held behind him was passed quickly in front, and 
hidden in his vest. 

" Will you tell me, Louis, what you found amusing 
in the noise of the river ? " asked Madame Beethoven, 
wishing to continue to converse with her children. 
"Answer, Louis, when I speak to you." 

" It makes music," replied Louis, confusedly. 

"That child finds music everywhere," said Madame 
Beethoven. 

"Do you want to run with us, Louis?" asked 
Charles, in his little piping voice. 

" No, I have no wish to run," said Louis, brusquely. 

" What a savage child," remarked Madame Bee- 
thoven to her husband. 

" Yes," said the chapel master, striking a pebble 
before him with his cane. 

The family had then arrived at the gate of the cha- 
teau. There came to meet them an elderly lady of 
remarkable presence and agreeable figure. She held 
by the hand a little girl of seven years of age. . An 
elderly gentleman accompanied them. 

"Good morning, M. and Madame Beethoven," said 
the housekeeper, saluting them graciously. " You 
have brought all the children with you ! That is 
charming. Good morning, Ludwig ; good morning, 
Charles; good morning, John. Go and play with 
Leonore, my loves, go. Here is my brother, who 
has left his music-store to take luncheon with us." 

At these words the gentleman who accompanied 
Mademoiselle Dorothee advanced to salute them. 

"Good morning, M. Sirnrok," said M. Beethoven 
to him, offering his hand cordially. "I am charmed 
to find you with your sister." 

" I wished to compliment you, M. Beethoven," said 
M. Simrok, after having respectfully taken off' his hat 
to the lady, "upon the admirable inanner you sang 
in church last Sunday. Apropos, tell me, whose was 
the voice in the children's chorus, so correct and so 
pure, which led all the others ? " 

"It was that of my eldest son, Ludwig," replied 
M. Beethoven. 

" You have in him a very remarkable child," said 
M. Sfmrok. 

" He is only good for that," sadly answered M. 
Beethoven. 

" How ? Only for that ? " 

" Yes, my dear editor," replied the tenor of the 
chapel ; " except for singing and the piano, he is good 
for nothing." 

" In mj' opinion that is sufficient," remarked the 
music-merchant. 

" Yes, certainly, my dear M. Simrok, if with that 
the child would study ; if he were a little sociable 
even. But no — see he is always apart, morose, 
gloomy, preferring solitude to the society even of his 
mother, of his brothers — " 

" Hold, hold," interrupted M. Simrok, making him 
a sign to keep silence. " Look at your savage ! " and 
the music-merchant pointed with his finger, directing 
M. and Madame Beethoven's attention to their eldest 
son, who, drawing from his vest a bouquet of myos- 
otis, oflfered it with a bashful air to the little Leonore, 
and blushed at seeing it accepted. 

Several days after, M. Simrok having published 
some new music, and wishing to pay respect to M. 
Beethoven, started to the little house which he occu- 
pied on the banks of the Rhine. 

In approaching the home of the tenor of the chapel, 
the music-merchant became uneasy. He had not 
informed them of his intended visit — they might be 
out. The weather was propitious for that,, and it 
would be disagreeable after a long walk to find noth- 
ing but closed doors on arriving; that is to say, no 
one to receive him and offer him a glass of Rhine 
wine. 

My veracity as a historian compels me to say that 
M. Simrok was no enemy to any kind of wine, and 
some people who pretended to hold him in very 
great respect, said he had, above all, a very decided 
taste for the kind mentioned above. 

When he discovered the house, situated on the 
verge of a little hill, his fear was changed to certainty. 
All the windows were closed, the doors also, and 
neither in the garden nor anywhere around could he 
see any signs of occupants. However, when he was 
within calling distance, he heard the sound of a piano, 
ably touched ; this reassured him, and he knocked 
loudly at the door. 

" Is M. Beethoven at home ? " he asked of the one 



